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CHAPTER XI. 
AT THE HORSE SHOE. 


" I SHOULD like to stay with you a few 
days, Major Tommy,” I ventured to say, 
after the young lord had given me the impera- 
tive order to depart on the steamer. 
“T say I don’t want you here,” replied Tom- 





my, flatly. *‘We can get along without you.” 
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‘‘ Perhaps I may be of some service to you,” 
I modestly suggested. 

“T don’t want any fellow about me that won’t 
obey orders,” protested the little major. ‘You 
advised the captain to keep us locked up in that 
cabin, when we might have cleaned out the 
Wimps, and paid them off for what they did.” 

“Your father sent me down here, Tommy, 
to do anything I could to assist you,” I added. 

“I don’t care if he did!” replied Tommy, 
irritated rather than conciliated by this remark. 

“* He wished me to stay with you; it was not 
by my own desire that I came.” 

“Did he send you here to be a spy upon our 
actions? If he did, so much the more reason 
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why we should get rid of you. We don’t want 
any spies and go-betweens here.” ; 

*T am not a spy, Tommy.” 

“Go on board the steamer, and tell my 
father I won’t have you here.” 

“Very well,” I replied, as I walked away 
from the imperious little magnate. 

“Wolf is a good fellow,” I heard the digni- 
fied Skotchley say to Tommy, as I departed. 
‘*T wouldn’t send him off.” 

“You wouldn’t, and you needn’t. 
and shall,” replied Tommy, curtly. 

By this time the officers and soldiers of Com- 
pany A had gathered at the shore, and I found 
I had quite a number of friends who were will- 
ing to intercede for me; but if all the officers 
of the battalion had gone down upon their 
knees to him in my behalf, he would not have 
yielded. I was banished from the island; and, 
though I was very willing to go, much prefer- 
ting to spend my vacation in some contem- 
plated improvements upon our garden, I did 
not wish to be sent away in disgrace. I saw 
that Skotchley did not like the manner in 
which his interposition had been treated, and 
just as the boat was about to start, I was nota 
little surprised to see him come on board. 

**Faxon is as mad as a March hare,” said 
he, walking up to me. 

“What is the matter?” 

“He says it is mean to send you off in this 
way.” 

“T am willing to go; I don’t care about 
staying here, for there will be a fight soon,” 
I added. ‘‘ But Major Toppleton sent me 
here, and I thought I ought to stay.” 

“I would stay if I were you,” said Skotchley. 

‘No; I won’t make any trouble. But the 
steamer is starting; you will be carried off if 
you don't go on shore.” 

“That is just what I want,” replied the dig- 
nified student, with a smile. ‘Like yourself, 
I don’t wish to make any trouble; but I will 
not be snubbed by Major Tommy Toppleton. 
I prefer to spend my vacation in some other 
place.” 

** All ashore,” said Captain Underwood, nod- 
ding to my companion. 

“T am going with you, captain.” , 

‘** Very well;” and the bell was rung to start 
her. 

‘Hallo, there! Stop her, Captain Under- 
wood!” called the imperious major. 

The captain obeyed, of course. 

‘* Where are you going, Skotchley ?” demand- 
ed Tommy. 

“Tam going to Middleport,” replied Skotch- 
ley, in his quiet manner. 

**T don’t see it!” added the major, his face 
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reddening with anger at this breach of disci- 
pline. ‘ You are first lieutenant of Com- 
pany B.” F 

“*T prefer not to remain.” 

“ But I prefer that you should remain,” 
stormed Tommy. 

*T am sorry to disappoint you, but I have 
decided to go.” 

. * Will you come on shore, or will you be 
brought on shore?” 

“* Neither.” 

“Captain Briscoe, take a file of men, and 
bring Skotchley on shore. He is a deserter,” 
added Tommy. : 

Whew! A deserter! 

““Go ahead, captain,” I suggested to the 
timid master of the steamer. ‘‘ There will be 
a row here in five minutes, if you don’t.” 

“It is all my place is worth to disobey that 
stripling,” replied Captain Underwood, dis- 
gusted with the situation. ‘ His father rules 
all Middleport, and he rules his father.” 

I saw Faxon remonstrating in the most vig- 
orous manner with the commander of the bat- 
talion, and presently the former came on board 
with the olive of peace in his hand. He begged 
Skotchley to return to the shore, in order to 
save all further trouble. 

“If Tommy will permit Wolf to remain, I 
will,” replied the dignified student. 

Faxon returned to the shore with these 
terms; but Tommy indignantly declined them. 
He would have Skotchley, and he would not 
have me. The order was given again for Cap- 
tain Briscoe’to bring the refractory lieutenant 
on shore with a file of soldiers; but the men 
would not ‘fall in” to execute such a com- 
mand. Skotchley was the most influential 
fellow among the students, as his election to 
the presidency of the railroad proved. Though 
he was dignified, and remarkably correct in 
his deportment, he was very popular. Tommy 
had just snubbed him, and this had excited the 
indignation of the crowd. Briscoe and a dozen 
others threatened to leave the camp, and ac- 
tually made a movement towards the steamer. 

Major Tommy was in a quandary. There 
was a mutiny among the forces, and the pros- 
pect at that moment was the breaking up of 
the camp. The students had long been dis- 
gusted with Tommy’s tyranny, and it did not 
require much to kindle the flames of insurrec- 
tion in the battalion. Hurried consultations 
among groups of officers and privates indi- 
cated a tempest. The little magnate was 
shrewd enough now to see that he had gone 
too far, but his pride would not permit him to 
recede. 

The disaffected ones who had the courage to 
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strike for their own rights were collecting near 
the pier. Briscoe appeared to be the leading 
rebel, and the force which gathered around 
him included half the battalion. Tommy was 
informed that they intended to desert in a 
body. 

“ Start your boat, Captain Underwood,” said 
Tommy, in order to prevent the departure of 
the rebels. 

The captain pulled the bells, and the wheels 
of the Middleport turned. 

“Now stop her!” shouted the major; and 
it was evident that he intended only to move 
the steamer far enough from the shore to pre- 
vent the escape of the disaffected portion of 
his command. 

I heard the last order, but the captain did 
not, for I had moved to the stern, in order to 
see the result. 

“Stop her, I say,” repeated Tommy, sav- 
agely. 

Still Captain Underwood did not, or would 
not, hear him, and the Middleport went on her 
way. 

“Tell the captain to stop her!” screamed 
Tommy, at the top of his lungs. 

I deemed it to be in the interests of peace 
not to heed this order, for I was afraid, if I 
communicated it to the captain, he would 
obey. The little major screamed till he was 
hoarse ; but we were clear of the island, though 
it was certain there was an account to be set- 
tled in the future. 

“Our Academy would be a great institution, 
if Tommy Toppleton went to school some- 
where else,” said Skotchley. 

“It is a great pity he is so overbearing,” I 
replied. 

“He seems to think all the rest of the fel- 
lows were created only to be his servants, and 
he treads upon them as though they were 
worms beneath his feet. I have not been ac- 
customed to have a fellow speak to me as he 
did to-day.” . 

“He is very haughty; but he is a generous 
fellow, and has many other good qualities.” 

“ But one can’t live with him, he is so over- 
bearing. I am rather sorry now that I did not 
accept the office of president of the Lake Shore 
Railroad, when I was elected. It would have 
brought affairs to a head. But I did not want 
to spite him, for he never treated me so badly 
before.” 

Tommy had made a grand mistake in alien- 
ating such a fellow as Skotchley. It was evi- 
dent that the tempest among the students 
could not much longer be delayed, if it had not 
already commenced. From the deck of the 
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Middleport, we saw the two companies march 
to the camp ground, and begin to pitch thé 
tents. It was probable that the mutiny had 
been nipped in the bud by the departure of the 
steamer, with Skotchley on board. I was after- 
wards told that the students regarded Tommy's 
order to start the boat as yielding the point, 
and that, when he failed to stop her, he ac- 
cepted the situation, and made a virtue of 
necessity, permitting the boys to believe that 
the Middleport had departed in obedience to 
his command. 

The boats of the Wimpletonians were mov- 
ing towards North Point, for those in charge 
of them had comprehended the final defeat 
of their party. It only remained for them to 
seek another camp ground, or make the at- 
tempt to drive the Toppletonians from their 
position. Skotchley and I agreed that they 
would not long be quiet, and that the week 
would be filled up with quarrels and skirmishes 
between the students of the rival academies. 

In an hour the steamer arrived at the wharf 
in Middleport, and we went on shore. I in- 
vited Skotchley, as the Institute was closed, to 
spend the week with me at my father’s house. 
He thanked me very cordially, and accepted 
the invitation; but before I went home, I 
deemed it proper to report to Major Toppleton 
the events which had transpired during the 
forenoon. I intended to call at his house on 
my way home; but we met him coming down 
the street towards the pier. 

“T thought you went up to the camp, Wolf,” 
said he, much surprised when he saw me. 

**T have been, sir, and a sweet time we have 
had of it. Tommy sent me off, and would not 
permit me to remain on the island.” 

‘¢ What has happened?” he asked, anxiously. 

I told him the story of the morning’s adven- 
tures, though it took me half an hour to do so. 

“And Tommy sent you off—did he?” 
laughed the major. 

“Yes, sir — because I advised the captain not 
to let our fellows out of the cabin until we got 
rid of the Wimps; but if they had been let out, 
there would have been a fight with bayonets.” 

“T am very glad you didn’t let them out 
then; but Tommy is rather a difficult subject 
to manage,” continued the major, lightly. “I 
have to coax him a great deal, for he is bound 
to have his own way. If he is thwarted, it 
has a bad effect upon him. I sent you up to 
the island to keep the run of things there; but 
of course I did not expect you to oppose him.” 

*¢T did the best I could, sir.” 

*¢-You did very well; but I am sorry Tommy 
sent you away, for I thought you might have 
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some influence with him. Did he send you 
away too, Skotchley?” he added, turning to 
my companion. 

* No, sir; I came of my own accord,” re- 
plied the dignified student; but he did not 
think it necessary to add that he and Tommy 
had fallen out. 

**You think there will bea fight between the 
two sides up there?” continued the major. 

‘* Before the week is out there will be.” 

‘* Something must be done,” said the major, 
anxiously. 

I saw now that he was quite as much the 
victim of Tommy’s waywardness as the stu- 
dents of the Institute. 


CHAPTER XII. 
UP THE LAKE. 


AJOR TOPPLETON was absolutely 
4 afraid of his son. There was a rumor 
in Middleport — though I did not hear of it 
until after the events narrated had transpired — 
that his father had positively refused to permit 
Tommy to have his own way on one occasion, 
when the young gentleman insisted upon dis- 
charging a favorite servant of his mother. The 
major declined to yield, and stuck to his text. 
The result was, that Tommy, in his rage, ran 
away in the dead of winter, and was not found 
for two whole days, during which time he lived 
on the fat of the land at the Hitaca House, 
whither he had gone in the steamer. He re- 
fused to go home till his father promised to 
discharge the obnoxious servant, declaring 
that he would not live in the same house with 
the woman, and threatening to go to.New 
York and ship as a common sailor. Un- 
doubtedly it would have been better for the 
young gentleman if he had shipped as a com- 
mon sailor, for in that capacity he would have 
ascertained how much of his own way he could 
enjoy. His father yielded, and Tommy, hav- 
ing conquered in this instance, had no trouble 
in maintaining his supremacy. The major 
was afraid he would run away, or do some 
other terrible thing; and the man who. was 
the lord and master of all Middleport was the 
slave of his tyrannical son. This is not the 
only instance on record of the same thing. 

I supposed Major Toppleton would take some 
steps to prevent a quarrel between the rival 
students, but he did not. It was a delicate 
and difficult matter to interfere with Tom- 
my; and the fact that I had been sent hack 
proved that he would not submit to any dic- 
tation, or even suggestion. 





“‘T am rather glad. you have come back, 
Wolf,” said the great man; and I saw that he 
was trying to conceal his anxiety in regard to 
the students. ‘‘I have just received a letter 
trom Hitaca, informing me that my new yacht 
is finished, and I was on my way to the wharf 
to find some one to send after her. I have 
been told that you are a boatman as well as 
an engineer, Wolf.” 

“IT have handled all sorts of boats on the 
lake. I used to sail the Marian on the other 
side; and she is the largest boat in this part 
of the lake,” I replied. 

‘*But she is not more than half as large as 
the Grace.” 

‘The Grace!” I exclaimed, delighted with 
the name. 

“She is called after my daughter. Do you 
think you can handle her?” 

**T know I can, sir.” 

“She is thirty-five feet long, and measures 
fifteen tons. She has a cabin large enough to 
accommodate half a dozen persons.” 

*<T should like to bring her down first rate,” | 
added, glancing at Skotchley; and I saw by 
his looks that he would like to accompany me. 

“Tf you think you can manage her, you may 
go. You will want two or three hands to help 
you.” 

**T will find them, sir.” 

**You must take the steamer up the lake as 
soon as she goes. I will write an order on 
the builder to deliver her to you; call at my 
house for it before you start.” 

I was del@ghted with this mission, for I had 
a taste for boats almost as strong as that fora 
steam engine. I was fond of the water, and 
should have preferred a situation in a steamer 
to anything else. Skotchley was as much 
pleased as I was with the cruise in prospect; 
and, after I had told my mother where I was 
going, we called at the major’s for the order. 
He gave me some money to pay the expenses, 
and with two of my friends, we embarked in 
the steamer for Hitaca, where we arrived at 
half past four. Near the steamer’s wharf, up 
the river, I saw a beautiful yacht, which I at 
once concluded was the Grace; and she was 
worthy of her name, if anything made of wood 
and iron could be equal to such an honor. 

I presented my order to the builder, who was 
in doubt about delivering it to me, whom he 
stigmatized as a boy; but when I informed 
him that I was the engineer of the Lake Shore 
Railroad, he made no further objection. He 
did me the honor to say that he had heard of 
me, and that he had ridden in the dummy 
from Middleport to Spangleport. I was nota 
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little astonished to find that my fame had trav- 
elled so far as Hitaca; but it appeared that 
everybody in the vicinity knew all about the 
quarrel between the two sides of the lake. 

The Grace was moored in a basin of the 
river. and the builder put my party on board 
of her in a skiff. She was a magnificent boat, 
far exceeding anything of the kind I had seen 
or even dreamed of. She was sloop-rigged, 
painted black outside, and white on deck. But 
her cabin was the principal attraction to me, 
and I hastened below to inspect it. It was fin- 
ished and furnished in a style equal fo the 
major’s house, with two little state-rooms, and 
a little cuddy forward, with a cook stove in it. 
I was astonished and delighted, and would 
gladly have resigned my situation as engineer 
for a position on this beautiful craft. 

I sent Tom Walton and Joe Poole up toa 
store to purchase a list of groceries and pro- 
visions which I had made out, with Skotchley’s 
assistance, on board of the steamer; for we 
should need some supper, and perhaps break- 
fast, before we could reach Middleport. While 
they were gone, Skotchley and I devoted our- 
selves to a new examination of the wonders of 
the Grace. The builder was pleased with my 
enthusiasm, and the warm praise both of us 
bestowed upon his work. He opened all the 


lockers, and explained everything about the 


yacht, from the keel to the mast-head. 

“When will that railroad be done?” asked 
the builder, after we had exhausted the Grace, 
cabin, deck, and rigging. 

“In a month or two,” I replied; dnd I could 
not fail to observe the sly twinkle in his eye. 

“They say Major Toppleton has bought up 
both the steamers, and intends to run them, 
in connection with the railroad, only from 
Middleport to Hitaca.” 

“T have heard so; but I know nothing 
about it.” 

“Do you see that steamer?” he added, point- 
ing to a vessel, which had just been launched. 

“I see her. Ils that the new one Colonel 
Wimpleton is building?” I asked, with no littie 
curiosity. 

“That's the boat; and if I mistake not she 
will give your road a hard run.” 

“‘T should like to see her,” I continued. 

The builder kindly conducted me all over 
her. Everything about her was first-class 
work, and I confess that I rather envied the 
Wimpletonians the possession of such a steam- 
er. They were just building her cabins and 
upper works, and I saw that she was to be far 
ahead of anything on the lake. 

“T suppose there will be some lively compe- 
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tition when this boat is finished,” said I, as we 
left the steamer. ‘But I hope it will be good- 
natured.” : 

‘* The boat has rather the advantage of you,” 
added the builder. ‘If the major will build a 
bridge over the river at Ucayga, he will win 
the day. As it is, the steamer will have the 
weather-gage.” 

It was hardly prudent for me to think so, 
for I was to run the “ Lightning Express” in 
opposition to the new boat. But our provis- 
ions had arrived, and just then I was more in- 
terested in the cruise of the Grace than in the 
trips of the new steamer. Skotchley and I 
went on board. As the river below Hitaca 
was narrow, and the navigation difficult, the 
builder, with some of his men, assisted us to 
work her out into the open lake. The wind 
was tolerably fresh from the westward, and as 
soon as the men had left us, T took the helm, 
and headed the Grace for Middleport. The 
yacht was a furious sailer, and she tore through 
the water at a rapid rate. 

‘“‘T rather like this,” said Skotchley, as he 
seated himself at my side. 

**So do I,” I replied. ‘I wish the major 
would make me skipper of this boat, and let 
some one else run the locomotive.” 

“*T don’t want anything better than this for 
my vacation. I should like to spend the week. 
in her, cruising up and down the lake.” 

“Perhaps you can. The major is going a 
fishing in her, I heard him say. Very likely 
he will let you have a berth in her.” 

“I’m afraid not. Tommy will spoil. all my 
chances of anything good for this term,” added. 
the dignified student, shaking his head. 

‘“‘T think the fellows on the Horse Shoe are 
likely to bring Tommy to his senses before 
they get through with him. They have him 
there alone, and I don’t think they will let him 
have his own way all the time. At any rate, 
they began as though they would. not.” 

“If I were in Tommy's boots, I should try 
to make the fellows love instead of hate me. 
He is smart, and can make himself very agree- 
able when he isn’t ugly. In my opinion, there. 
will be a big: row on the Horse Shoe, even 
without any help from the Wimps. Tommy 
is plucky, and I am not sure that it will not be 
a good thing for him if the Wimps attack his 
camp. His position is a little like that of some 
king I have read of, who got upa foreign war 
to save himself from being tipped off the 
throne by his own subjects.” 

* “Supper is ready,” said-Tom Walton, whe 
attended to. the culinary department of the, 
Grace, having had some experience in the art 
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of cooking. ‘Shall I take the helm, while 
you go down?” 

I was very happy to have him do,so, for Tom 
was a good boatman, which was the particular 
reason why I had invited him to be one of the 
party. We went down into the cabin, where 
the table was set for us. It was neatly and 
tastily arranged. The viands consisted of 
beefsteak, potatoes, milk toast, and coffee; and 
I must do Tom the justice to say that they 
tasted as good as they looked. Certainly I 
never felt happier than when I sat down to 
that supper. There was something decidedly 
marine in the surroundings. The fresh breeze 
created quite a sea for an inland lake, and the 
Grace tossed up and down just enough to make 
her seem like a Vessel. 

“Wolf! Wolf!” shouted Tom Walton, at 
the helm, just as I was taking my second cup 
of coffee; for I did not expect to sleep much 
that night. 

‘* What's the matter?” I demanded, spring- 
ing into the standing-room, fearful that some 
calamity impended over the beautiful yacht. 

“*There’s some one calling to us from over 
there,” he replied, highly excited, as he pointed 
towards the eastern shore. ‘‘ There he is! It’s 
a man in a boat, or on a raft!” 

**Help! Help!” cried the person, in a voice 
which sounded strangely familiar to me. 

*¢Let out the main sheet, Tom. We will 
wan over and see what the matter is,” I replied, 
itaking the helm. 

fin a few moments the Grace swept round 
jinte the wind, under the lee of the person who 
thad appealed to us for aid. He was ona kind 

-of raft, sitting upon the wet planks, over which 
:the waves flowed freely. Iran the bow of the 
yacht up to his frail craft, to which the sufferer 
‘was clinging with both hands. Giving the 
}helm ‘to Tom, I rushed forward to help the 
:man, whose face presented a most woe-begone 
:aspect. — 

My astonishment may be surmised when I 
recognized in this person Colonel Wimpleton! 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_——__— 


—— Wuewn English railroads were first 
<opened to passengers, each passenger was 
'booked.and.entered on a way-bill. If this sys- 

tem had:been followed in 1866 in that country, 

ithe weight of paper used in way-bills alone, al- 
lowing six bills to a common letter-shect, and 
i fifty-two sheets to the pound, would have been 
more than a million pounds. adh 


— Apvearsmy is the only just balance in 
‘which to weigh friends. 
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THE SEPOY MUTINY; 


oR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY CLEVELAND. 


BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 
qr. 


ere British troops marched onward rapid- 
ly towards the robber district, and soon 
arrived in the vicinity of these lawless banditti, 
The latter were apprised of the movements of 
the English, and had. withdrawn into their 
hiding-places, — proving that of all antago- 
nists they were the most wily, and undesira- 
ble to deal with. 

For a number of days the soldiers were en- 
tirely unsuccessful in finding them. Mean- 
while the robbers, who had been hiding ata 
distance, resolved to form an ambush, and 
destroy the troops, whose far-famed valor had 
intimidated them to such a degree. 

So one dark night they hid themselves ina 
dense mass of trees and undergrowth, near 
which the soldiers were encamped, and lay 
silently in wait for them. The next morning, 
as the men were marching slowly past, the 
dusky ambuscade rushed forward with deafen- 
ing yells, taking them so wholly by surprise, 
that a panic and flight would have been inevi- 
table, but for the coolness and sel¥-possession 
of the officers. The soldiers soon rallied, and 
made such a desperate charge upon the enemy 
that the latter were completely routed, and fled 
with great precipitation. The English followed 
closely in pursuit, and ere nightfall this lawless 
and terrible band of robbers was utterly exter- 
minated, the few survivors having been tracked 
into their fastnesses, and put to death. 

The British troops having thus summarily 
disposed of the bandits, the expedition re- 
turned to Fort William. 

On the return march, Harry had an opper- 
tunity of seeing some of the peculiar manners 
and customs of the natives. In passing through 
a village he witnessed a number of idol pro- 
cessions, marriage festivals, and solemn ‘ Poo- 
jahs,” or acts of Hindoo worship; and he was 
deeply interested in observing a funeral cere- 
mony. A Brahmin‘of high rank was dying, 
and the process of expiating his sins was per- 
formed as follows : — 

The man who had been chosen to preside at 
his funeral brought on a plate several small 
pieces of silver coin, and on another what is 
called the “ punckakaryam.” This is a mix- 


| ture of five ingredients, all of which are ob 


tained from that sacred animal, the cow. Some 
of this nauseous stuff was put into the mouth 
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of the dying man, and was supposed to purify 
his body from all uncleanness. He was also 
made to recite, either audibly or inaudibly, 
‘ muntrums” or prayers, by means of which 
he was to be absolved from his sins. 

After these muntrums, a cow, with her calf, 
was brought to his side. On her horns were 
rings of gold and brass, and on her neck gar- 
lands of fragrant flowers, while over her body 
a white cloth was spread. The sick man took 
hold of her tail, and, while holding it tightly, 
those around him offered up prayers that the 
cow might lead him by a blessed road to the 
next world! The dying man then gave a cow 
toa Brahmin standing near him. According 
to their superstitions, such a gift is necessary 
to enable the departing soul to cross safely the 
‘‘ river of fire,” which they say all must pass over 
after death. The persons who have made such 
a gift are thought to be so inexpressibly happy 
as to be met by one of these blessed animals 
the instant they arrive at the banks of the 
flaming river. By the miraculous assistance 
the cow is able to afford, they cross over with- 
out injury from the fire. Af*the conclusion of 
these ceremonies the poor sufferer sank rapid- 
ly, and soon became unconscious. No sooner 
had he ceased to breathe than the lamenta- 
tions began; and the thrilling death-wail re- 
sounded far on the sultry air. All the natives 


present wept, and bewailed in the manner 
peculiar to Eastern nations. 

After various ceremonies, the corpse was 
laid upon a litter, which was tastefully adorned 
with flowers and branches of trees, and borne 


by four Brahmins. The chief man of the oc- 
casion marched foremost, carrying some fire 
ina vessel. Then came the body, followed by 
the relatives and friends, who had laid off their 
turbans, in token of mourning. The women 
had remained behind-in the houses, where they 
were making a hideous outcry and lamenta- 
tion. While on the way to the funeral pile, the 
procession stopped three times, to put a morsel 
of unboiled and moistened rice into the dead 
man’s mouth. This was done to give the 
corpse an opportunity to return to life. 

The pile on which the body was to be burned 
was made of dry wood; and here they depos- 
ited the body. Over it was placed a quantity 
of twigs, which had been sprinkled with the 
“punckakaryam.” Before applying the torch 
the bearer made sundry grimaces, to show the 
sorrow he felt in view of the sad duty devolv- 
ing upon him. Rolling about on the ground, 
he beat his breast violently with his hands, 
and filled the air with his cries of distress. 
Fire was then applied to each corner of the 
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pile, and as soon as it was enveloped in flames, 
the crowd withdrew, the four bearers remain- 
ing until the whole was consumed. : 

Harry could not but contrast this scene with 
the simple yet impressive burial services of 
Christian nations. 

Ere long the soldiers were safely back at 
Fort William. But Harry soon began to weary 
of the monotony. Not long were the men to 
lie thus quietly in the barracks; the gathering 
storm was about to burst in fearful fury, and 
before many days there would be work, stern, 
determined, and bloody work, for them to do. 

The Sepoy mutiny of 1857 will ever fill a 
memorable page in history. And yet, though 
one of the most dreadful and cruel rebellions 
the pen of the historian has ever recorded, it 
had its own legitimate causes. 

At the time of our story, the Sepoy army 
numbered nearly two hundred thousand. This 
native army of India had originated with Lord 
Clive, in 1757. It consisted mostly of two 
classes of the people — Hindoos and Moham- 
medans. If we would trace the causes that led 
to the unexpected and fearful revolt of these 
dark-browed soldiers, we shall find some of 
them arising from the natural instincts of the 
human heart — a love of independence, and 
restlessness under foreign rule. The British 
had not held India by the will and consent of 
the people, and dissatisfaction at their control 
had@ become plainly manifest. 

The intrigues of the Mohammedan portion 
of the population had the most to do; however, 
with the open rebellion of the Sepoys. They 
had been the last conquerors of India, and had 
ever felt most keenly the restraints of English 
authority. It was peculiarly galling to them 
to see the splendid Indian empire established 
by their ancestors completely swept away by 
the new victors, and until recently they had 
secretly cherished the hope of one day reéstab- 
lishing a Mohammedan empire in India that 
would equal in magnificence that of old. The 
kingdom of Oude had hitherto remained in- 
dependent, and they had hoped through this 
means to regain their lost dominion. The 
annexation of this kingdom to the British 
territories destroyed their last vestige of hope, 
except that which lay in the Sepoy army. 
They resolved to excite its-soldiers to rebel- 
lion; and the success with which they worked 
upon their prejudices and patriotism was 
shown in the terrible mutiny that followed. 

It is perhaps known to most of the readers 
of this Magazine, that the sacred institution 
of “caste” is peculiarly cherished by the Hin- 
doos, and that a native of India will give up 
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everything else sooner than his caste. The 
Mohammedans influenced the Hindoo Sepoys 
to believe that the English were intending to 
deprive them of their highly-valued privilege 
of caste. They argued that the government 
which had forbidden widows to be burned upon 
the funeral piles of their husbands, and moth- 
ers to throw their children to the crocodiles of 
the Ganges, would not scruple to take means 
to destroy their caste also. The introduction 
of a new rifle by government afforded a plau- 
sible pretext for this assertion. The affair of 
the “‘ greased cartridges” was as follows : — 

In January, 1857, a workman of the lowest 
caste asked a Brahmin Sepoy to give him a 
drink of water from his lota, or brass pot. 
The Sepoy refused, for this haughty race will 
have nothing to do with the despised Sudras, or 
natives of the lowest caste. and to have suffered 
the man even to touch his lota would deeply 
have defiled him. The workman was very 
angry at this refusal, and said to the Sepoy, — 

‘* Never mind! You will not be so disdain- 
ful long, for your pride of caste is soon to be 
brought low. You Sepoys will presently have 
to bite cartridges covered with the fat of cows 
and pigs, and then we will see what becomes 
of your sacred superiority!” 

These words had a deep effect upon the 
Brahmin, for the cow is an object of such ven- 
eration to the Hindoos, that to taste of it in 
any way is an almost unpardonable sacrilege. 
The pig is held in the utmost abhorrence, es- 
pecially by the Mohammedans. When the 
Brahmin communicated, this intelligence to 
the native troops, it caused an intense excite- 
ment, and hastening to their officers, they en- 
treated them to use different cartridges. The 
government, desirous to conciliate, acquiesced ; 
but the affair was reported abroad, and a mu- 
tinous spirit was excited in several places. At 
Barrackpoor buildings were burned. At Bur- 
rampoor and Vizianagrum the Sepoys refused 
to take the cartridges, or obey their European 
officers. 

It was the nineteenth regiment of native 
soldiers that had been mostly engaged in this 
outbreak, and they were dealt with severely — 
the men being dismissed from the service, 
while the chief of the mutineers, Mungul 
Pandy, was hanged. 

It was hoped there would be no further trou- 
ble. But such hopes were groundless, for the 
disaffection was rapidly spreading, and be- 
fore long threatening demonstrations were 
made at Lucknow, the capital of Oude, a place 
afterwards famous in the history of the great 
Indian rebellion. 


| appropriate to the hour. 
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The opening drama in this fearful series of 
tragedies was enacted at Meeroot, on Sunday 
evening, the roth of May. Three regiments 
of the bloodthirsty beings, who seemed like 
incarnate fiends, rose in revolt, and firing the 
European bungalows, mercilessly slaughtered 
every man, woman, and child that fell into 
their clutches. 

One who survived that carnival of blood, 
says that on the evening of this peaceful Sab- 
bath, he, with others, was assembled at the 
house of God, in attendance upon the services 
Suddenly the still- 
ness was disturbed by a strange noise — shout- 
ing, yelling, and musket shots in rapid succes- 
sion. Some one went out, and reported that the 
Sepoys were fighting each other in their lines, 
and as these were at a distance from the church, 
no fear was felt. But quiet had scarcely been 
restored in the sanctuary, when a man rushed 
into their midst, panting and frightened. As 
soon as he could speak, he exclaimed, “ Fly, 
fly for your lives! The Sepoys have risen, 
and are marching directly for the church, 
swearing to kill @very European within it! 
Many have been massacred already; and now, 
if you too would not perish, fly, without losing 
a moment!” 

The terrified congregation dispersed hur- 
riedly; and the narrator succeeded in obtain- 
ing a shelter which was comparatively safe. 
All night he watched the glowing sky, lit up 
by the conflagration of European dwellings, 
and listened to the firing which proclaimed 
that the dreadful carnage was still progressing. 
When he returned the next day to his own 
house, he found it in ruins. 

When the tidings of the rising at Meeroot 
reached Calcutta, the city was thrown into con- 
sternation, and government instantly began to 
take active measures to quell the mutiny. The 
troops that had been lying inactive in Fort 
William were ordered to proceed towards the 
scene of the outbreak; and, ere many days, 
Harry’s regiment, the sixty-ninth, was on its 
way, with others, to Allahabad. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.} 
——_— ee 


— AT a wedding in England, four of the 
eight bridesmaids wore white dresses with 
trimmings of rowan berries and ferns, painted 
on muslin by the-aunt of the bride, a very ac- 
complished amateur artist. 


—— THERE are fifteen thousand idiots in 
Great Britain. 


—— SALmon are unusually numerous in 
the River Tweed, in Scotland. 
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FAMILIAR COMPARISONS. 


BY MRS. A. B. HEYWOOD. 


THINK, my “ Boys and Girls,” we are none 

of us aware 

How oft we make comparisons without much 
thought or care. 

I'll give you now a little list of some we often 
use ; 

They may amuse you for a while; so read 
them, if you choose. ’, 

-I find most all the azémals have come in for a 
share. 

For instance, don’t you often say, ‘‘ I’m hun- 
gry asa bear”? 

I hope you’re never “stupid, as an owl” is said 
to be, 

Nor ‘‘stubborn as a mule,” for this is sad to 
see. 

I like to see boys sfry as the dear old house- 
hold cat, 

And never ‘lazy as the dog” that lies upon 
the mat. 

Did you ever see a fox? They are cunning, we 
are told; 

And the wo/f is very savage, and the don very 
bold. 

The dog is often tired too, and the rat is very 
weak, 


The ox is very patient, and the dambd is very 
meek. 


I've seen boys “nimble as a squirrel,” when 
going out to play, 

But ‘‘ slower than a snail,” if they were called 
away. 

Some are “ blinder than a bat” their own mis- 
deeds to see, 

But, talking of their neighbors’ faults, they’re 
‘chipper as a bee.” 

Serpents are wise, the adder deaf, the lark is 
always gay — 

That boy is “silly as a coot” I’ve often heard 
folks say. 

That man is ‘‘ wilder than a hawk,” or “ crazy 
as a loon,” 

Now “merry as a bird,” or ‘droll as a ba- 

; boon.” 

The elephant and horse are spoken of as 

strong ; — 

But I must hurry, or my rhyme will be too 
long. 

And so I'll try to tell you, as briefly as I can, 

Of other known comparisons, without regard 
to plan; ; 

And some are universal, some limited to 
place, ‘ 

Some peculiar to a person, a family, or race. 
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You are “thinner than a shadow,” or “ fatter 
~ than a hog,” 

You “ grow just like a weed,” and you “ sleép 
just like a log.” 

You’re “rich as mud,” or ‘ Croesus,” or 
“‘poorer than Job’s cat,” 

Or “turkey” some will have it; no matter as 
to that. 

We say “‘as hard as a millstone,” “ keen as a 
brier,” 

** As cool as a cucumber,” “ hotter than fire,” 

‘** Bright as a button,” ‘‘ smart as a trap,” 

‘“‘ Hotter than fury,” or “‘ blazes” mayhap; 

‘¢ Sharp as a razor,” or “dull as a hoe,” 

‘“* Whiter than milk,” or “‘ black as a crow,” 

‘Yellow as saffron,” or ‘‘ greener than grass,” 

‘* Blue as a whetstone,” or “ pigeon” — alas! 

‘¢ Sweet as a rosebud,” “ bitter as gall,” 

‘ Fair as a lily,” “‘ dark as a pall;” 

‘‘ Light as a feather,” or ‘‘ heavy as lead,” 

** Hard as a flint,” or ‘‘ soft as a bed,” 

“ Swift as a bullet,” ‘* stiff as a post,” 

* Straight as a candle,” ‘* pale as a ghost; ” 

‘““Homely as a hedge-fence,” “ pretty as a 
pink,” 

‘“* Handsome as a picture, 
think; 

‘¢ Lovely as a June day,” “‘ gentle as a dove,” 

‘* Sensitive as an aspen-leaf,” ‘ sweeter than 
first love; ” 

‘‘ Proud as a peacock,” or “‘ Lucifer” we say, 

‘Dark asa pocket,” or “ just as light as day; ” 

‘“‘ Fine as a fiddle,” ‘* meaner than dirt,” 

‘* Slick as a weasel,” who’s always alert; 

*¢ Catch him asleep,” my friend, if you can — 

You will not succeed, ‘‘ nor any other man;” 

** Hot as an oven,” or ‘‘ cold as a stone,” 

‘Tougher than leather,” “‘ hard as a bone; ” 

‘* Grave as a judge,” “lively as a kitten,” 

‘* Sober than a deacon” when he gets the ‘* mit- 
ten;” 

“Drunk as a fiddler,” “ stupid as an ass,” ; 

‘¢ Clearer than crystal,” ‘* smoother than glass ;” 

‘* White as the driven snow,” “red as a beet,” 

“ Bluer than indigo,” ‘* white as a sheet; ” 

** Salt as the ocean,” ‘free as the air,” 

‘Innocent as a babe,” and “just as free from 
care;” 

‘*Round as an apple,” ‘‘ square as a brick,” 

“Full of the matter as the very Old Nick;” 

** Unstable as water,” or “ firm as the hills,” 

‘*- Big as a moose,” *‘ small as little pills; ” 

‘* Still as death,” or a “‘ mouse,” or as “‘ night” 
is said to be, 

“*Soft as down,” ‘thick as pudding,” “ poor 
as poverty; ” 

** Clean as a whistle,” or “‘ clear as a bell,” 

‘* Neater than wax-work,” ‘‘ deep as a well;” 


” 


according as you 
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‘** Wet as a drowned rat,” “dry as a chip,” 

‘Thin as a hatchet,” “ red as your lip; ” 

** Patient as Job,” and “ true as the sun,” 

** Meeker than Moses,” “‘ unwelcome as a dun.” 

Bad news “flies like lightning,” or the ‘ wind,” 
so they say, 

While good news slowly keeps “‘ the even tenor 
of its way.” 

Our neighbor over yonder “ looks like Time in 
the Primer,” 

“He lies like Hyde and Johnson,” he’s a 
‘hardened old sinner;” 

He’s “tighter than the batk” of any “tree” 

I’ve seen, 

“older than Otterson,” or than the 

“hills,” I ween. 

But time and space would fail me to tell you 
all I know 

Of comparisons and phrases; so the rest will 
have to go. 


And 


HOW OANDIES ARE MADE. 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 


OULDN’T you like to go with me to 
that mysterious land of sweets, where 
all the candy comes from? 

I suppose you imagine it to be some exqui- 
site, fairy-like place, where little elves measure, 
concoct, mix, stir up, and roll out the various 
kinds of bon-bons which you buy in nite 
boxes. No such thing; on the contrary, it is 
a commonplace-looking brown building that I 
shall take you into. And, instead of fairies, 
you will see big men, with their sleeves rolled 
up, working in huge cellars, before immense 
furnaces, where the delicious sweets are melted 
and mixed. 

Think of seeing a brawny-armed man roll- 
ing a *‘ chunk” of soft candy into a stick, two 
or three feet long, ornamenting it with stripes 
of different colored candy, and at last cutting 
it into lengths to sell for a penny. 

It is wonderful how much work is expended 
on little things. Gum drops and cordial drops 
of various kinds are all formed in moulds. 
Perhaps you have wondered how the delicious 
drop of pear or pine-apple essence gets into the 
centre of a cordial drop. It is thus: when the 
sugar is a beautiful, clear liquid, like water, 
and ready to come up, they mix with it some 
of the essence, and pour it into the moulds. 
The sugar at once crystallizes, becomes hard 
and white; the essence does not crystallize, 
but remains in the middle of the sugar crystal. 

Flat candies, like hearts, crosses, &c., are 
cut out of thin sugar dough, as you have seen 
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biscuit cut from flour dough. Some kinds are 
pressed into shape, while soft, by rollers with 
figures.or words on them, which figures of 
course are impressed upon the candy. 

It takes many men to make the candies that 
are sold in this one building, and it takes 
thirty-five girls to sell them. You would 
fancy that a good many choice sweets would 
find their way between the lips of these thirty- 
five girls; but their employer is a wise man, 
and he takes pains to cure his clerks of that 
desire, the first thing. This is how he does it. 
When a-new clerk comes to him, he gives her - 
cordial leave to eat as much as she wishes. 
Well, girls are all fond of sweets, and the new 
hand is sure to stuff herself to such an extent 
as to make herself sick; and after that day she 
wants no more candy. Girls sometimes re- 
main five or six years in the house, and never 
taste a sugar-plum. This result seems incredi- 
ble, but it has been proved by years of expe- 
rience. 

In Paris, where the most delightful bon-bons 
are made, they are put into exquisite little bas- 
kets, or boxes, lined with satin, and tied with 
adelicate ribbon, or garlanded with flowers. 
In fact, the casket is beautiful, as the contents 
are delicious. 


A VERDANT CONUNDRUM. 


HEF is a question we heard proposed to a 
party of young folks the other evening: 
‘‘Why is a gardener the most remarkable 
man on earth?” We append some of the an- 
swers that were given. ‘‘ Because his money is 
often yellow as gold; besides, the green backs 
always are on hand, which increase so rapidly 
he is often obliged to destroy a portion.” ‘He 
is master of the mzzx?#, and fingers Jenny royal.” 
‘“*He has more business on earth than most 
men, and always chooses good grounds for 
what he does.” ‘*He commands his ¢hyme.” 
‘“* He raises his celery every year.” ‘ He meets 
with more doughs than a successful politician.” 
‘He provides his wife with Aeartsease to pre- 
vent her being jealous of the care and atten- 
tion he gives to mourning widows.” ‘‘ He can 
always supply dackelors’ buttons to needy sin- 
gle gentlemen.” ‘‘ He makes raking his busi- 
ness more than his diversion; but it is an 
advantage to his health and fortune, which 
few others find it.” ‘‘ He can boast of more 
bleeding hearts than you can, and he has more 
laurels than Napoleon Bonaparte.” ‘‘ He has 
many hogs.” ‘His greatest pride, and the 
greatest envy of his companions, is, that he 
can have yew when he pleases.” 
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THE SURPRISE PARTY. 
BY L. A. B. C. 


CHARACTERS. — Mr. Hops, an Invalid. Mrs. 
Hope, 4is Wife. Deacon Bicot. Mrs. 
Grimm. Mr.Bricut. Jimmy and CHARLIE 
BRIGHT, and others. 


Mr. Hope en- 
Mrs. 


Sceng.— A poor Kitchen. 
veloped in blankets in an easy chair. 
Hope sewing. 


Mr. Hope. Well, Mary, we have been through 
all sorts of hardships and trials, but we have 
never had anything like this. You are toiling 
day and night to earn our daily bread and 
keep the fire burning on the hearth, and I can 
only sit and look on. 

Mrs. Hope. Don’t fret, John. There’s noth- 
ing half as bad for the typhus as worriment of 
mind. Law sakes, it don’t hurt me to work. 
I'm used to it. 

Mr. H. But I know that is the last stick of 
wood, and there’s nothing to eat in the house. 
We've served the Lord in our poor way a good 
many years, and it’s hard work to trust in him 
when starvation stares us in the face. 


Mrs. H. Now don’t talk so, John. It’s wicked” 


to doubt the promises. Take a sip of this nice 
broth, and you won't be so gloomy. Trust in 
the Lord and do good, and verily thou shalt 
be fed. When you get well you will feel 
better. 

Mr. H. What a woman you are, Mary! You 
would make me laugh if I was dying — mixing 
up broth and religion in the same breath. 

Mrs. H. Well, I don’t believe in any reli- 
gion that’s too good to use common. Cheer 
up now. ‘There's no medicine half so good 
as a cheerful temper. (A knock at the door.) 
There’s some one coming to get your spirits 
up. Come in. 


[Deacon BicorT enters.]} 


(Aside.) O, dear! he. won’t cheer him up 
much. 

Deacon Bigot. (In a grave and solemn tone.) 
How de do, brother Hope? I thought I would 
call round and inquire into your spiritooal 
state this afternoon. 

Mrs. H. (Aside.) I wish he would inquire 
into the state of our flour-barrel. 

Mr. H. You are very kind, brother. 

Deacon B. Do you feel resigned to the will 
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of the Lord, and consider that this sickness is 
a just punishment for your sins, and it is a 
marcy you are not cut off entirely? 

Mr. H. I try to be resigned to my lot. 

Deacon B. You must be. It’s your dooty; 
and if you don’t do your dooty you can’t ex- 
pect a blessing. 

Mr. H. But when one is sick he can’t help 
sometimes getting low-spirited, you know. 

Deacon B: I'm sorry to hear it. I’m afraid 
you're backslidin’, brother. 


[Enter CHARLIE and JIMMY BRIGHT with axes.] 


Mrs. H. Hallo, Jimmy; take a chair. 

Fimmy. Can’t stop. There ain’t any school 
this afternoon, and father sent Charlie and me 
down to chop you some wood. Where's the 
wood-pile? 

Mrs. H. We're all out of wood, Jimmy; so 
there isn’t any to cut. Thank you all the 
same. 

Fimmy. You don't mean you hain’t got any 
to burn — do you? " 

Mrs. H. There’s all we have. Perhaps Dea- 
con Bigot will let me pick up some sticks in his 
pasture. 

Fimmy. We'll go and get them for you. 

Deacon B. Ya-as, you can pick up some 
pieces of stumps, but don’t touch any of them 
logs; if you do, I'll set the dog onter ye. 

[Exeunt Boys. 
Them boys’ father is an awful stumblin’-block. 
It’s a dreadful thing to live without religion 
in the world. 

Mrs. H. Now I think, Mr. Bright is about 
as good a man as there is in the village. As 
soon as he heard John was sick he called to 
see him, and he did cheer him.up amazingly, 
and Mrs. Bright sent him down some beautiful 
chicken broth as ever I saw in my life. 

Deacon B. That’s just it. He thinks his 
works is a goin’ ter save him; but he’ll find, 
too late, that they won’t. 

Mrs. H. Well, you know, Deacon Bigot, 
there’s only one church in the village; and if 
Mr. Bright isn’t of our persuasion, I hain’t 
goin’ to set up that nobody will be saved but 
our church. 

Deacon B. (Shaking his head and sighing 
decply.) Well, I think you need the prayers 
of the church, sister. I must bid you good 
evening. [2xit. 

Mrs. H. I declare, John, I don’t know but I 
am backsliding; for you know we are com- 
manded to love the brethren, and I rather see 
Mr. Bright than Deacon Bigot any day. 

Mr. H. Who is our brother? (Another 





knock.) Walk in. 
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[Mrs. Grim exfers.] 

Mrs. Grimm. (Very grimly.) How do you’ 
feel to-day, Brother Hope? 

Mr. H. A little better, I thank you. 

Mrs. G. Glad to hear it. I brought you 
some tracts. Here is a beautiful one on “ an- 
gel whispers,” and another very profitable one 
about “‘ justification by faith.” I haven’t seen 
you to our prayer-meeting lately, Sister Hope. 

Mrs. H. No, indeed; I could not leave my 
husband. 

Mrs. G. I make it a point never to let any- 
thing keep me from the prayer-meeting. I 
believe the Lord has stronger claims upon us 
than our dearest friends. Isn’t he our best 
friend? 

Mrs. H. Why, yes; and I think I am serv- 
ing him very acceptably by ministering to the 
sick. 

Mrs. G. (Holding up her hands in horror.) 
Dear me! you are almost as bad as Mrs. 
Bright. When I urged upon her to attend our 
female prayer-meeting and weekly mission- 
meeting, she said she felt it her duty to stay 
at home evenings and entertain her boys. 


[Retnuter Deacon Bicot with half a dozen 
solemn men and women, who exchange greet- 
ings with Mr. and Mrs. Hope and Mrs. 
Grimm, and then sit down in mournful 
silence. | 
Deacon B. 1 took the liberty of adjourn- 

ing the weekly social meeting to your house, 

Brother Hope, for I thought a season of re- 

ligious service would do you good. 

Mr. H. Thank you; I should enjoy it very 
much. 

Deacon B. 1 met your friend Mr. Bright, as 
I went out, Sister Hope, and asked him to 
come in. He said he would; but I guess when 
he finds himself in a prayer-meeting he will 
go away. Let’s sing, “ Plunged in a gulf of 
deep despair.” (They begin to clear their 
throats, pitch the tune, and sing a few words, 
when Mr. BRIGHT enters, in a brisk, bustling 
way, with a basket in one hand and a turkey in 
the other.) 

Mr. Bright. Good evening, neighbors. How 
d’ye do, Hope? Glad to see you. Deacon 
Bigot told me you were going to have a so- 
ciable here to-night; and as I’m always in for 
a good time, surprise parties in particular — 

Deacon B. (Reprovingly.) 1 said a social 
meeting, Mr. Bright. 

Mr. Bright. Yes, yes; glad to see it, dea- 
con. It’s no more than right, when a good, 
hard-working fellow like Hope here gets laid 
up sick, that his friends and neighbors who 
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are getting along comfortably should help him 
on his feet again. It’s a social duty. We may 
be sick ourselves, some time. 

Deacon B. We have met here, Mr. Bright, 
for the purpose of giving a little spiritual com- 
fort — 

Mr. Bright. Yes, yes. I said I was right 
glad to see it. There’s nothing like keeping 
the spirits up when one ain’t earning any- 
thing. You'll find a bottle of wine in that 
basket, Mrs. Hope. Give our patient half a 
wine-glass when he gets blue. Ha, ha, ha! 
You won’t mind my jokes, Mrs. Hope. I'ma 
temperance man, you know, but — 

Deacon B. Mr. Bright, you are interrupt- 
ing — 

Mr. Bright. Hallo, there, Jimmy and Char- 
lie, bring in that bag of meal and sack of flour. 
Mrs. Hope will show you where to put them. 
You didn’t forget the potatoes, you young 
rascals? 

Fimmy. No, sir! nor the pork, nor the beef- 
steak, nor the turnips. 

Mr. Bright. Well, pack them into the shed, 
and run home to your checker-board. 

[Exeunt Bays. 

There’s some of that mixed tea my wife thinks 
so much of, in that basket; and she is so proud 
of her broth, she would send some more, though 
I told her you would get sick of it. Dear me! 
when I had the rheumatism, I’ll be switched if 
she didn’t make me eat about twenty-five gal- 
lons of broth. Ha, ha, ha! Taste of it, Dea- 
con Bigot. 

Mrs. Hope. (With her apron to her eyes.) 
I don’t care what they say, Mr. Bright; I know 
there ain’t a better Christian in the town than 
you are; and it’s no more than right that you 
should know we didn’t have anything to eat in 
the house but half a loaf of bread. and I know 
the Lord will reward you. (The neighbors 
gather round and shake hands with Mr. 
BRIGHT.) 

Mr. Hope. The Lord loveth a cheerful giv- 
er. I hope I may repay you some time. 

Mr. Bright. Repay me! of course. When 
I get down with typhus, make me a surprise 
party. Deacon Bigot, whenever you get up 
another sociable like ‘this, send me word. 
(Shakes hands with him.) 

Deacon B. 1 beg leave to inform you, Mr. 
Bright, that this is not a Zarty, but a prayer- 
meeting. 

Mr. Bright. Why, really, pardon my mis- 
take; but it’s all the same; I brought my 
prayer; it seems very acceptable to our 
friends, and (solemnly) I devoutly trust it will 
be so to the Lord. [Curtatn falls. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 

The Nine of 1868. 

T the opening of the season of 1868, Mr. 

Frank Queen, of New York, offered as 
prizes for the season a gold ball, to be given 
to the club who should show the best score, 
and nine medals for competition by players 
in the leading clubs throughout the country. 
It was designed that there should be one medal 
for each player in his position, from catcher to 
right field, who excelled in averages on outs 
and runs. 

The gold ball is still a bone of contention, 
as the Mutuals and Athletics ‘are to play a 
series of games, early the coming season, be- 
fore it is decided who is entitled to the ball. 
In the matter of medals, however, the award 
has been made. The following are the 
names of the players, the clubs to which they 
belong, the position they occupy, and their 
averages : — 











Name. | Club. 
Radcliffe, c., 
McBride, p., 
Fisler, Ist b., 
Reach, 2d b., 
Waterman, 3d b., 
Wright. s. s., Union, 43 
Hatfield, 1. f, Cincinnati,| 37 
Sensenderfer, c.f.,| Athletic, 40 
Johnson, r. f., | Cineinnati.| 37 


| Games.j Outs. 


Athletic, 40 
Athletic, 32 
Athletic, 38 
Athletic, 

Cincinnati.) 36 


Av. | Runs. | Av. 











Mr. Chadwick, the authority on base ball 
matters, thus refers to the subject, by which 
it appears that the award was made solely 
or the basis of outs and runs, and therefore 
justice has not been done the fraternity of 
the country: ‘* These medals were prepared 
as prizes to be given to the nine best play- 
ers of the clubs who should enter the lists 
during 1868 to compete for the champion 
geld ball; and of course, in making a general 
analysis of the play of the members of the 
several nines, it was anticipated that both the 
fielding as well as batting skill of each player 
would be taken into consideration, and the bat- 
ting. estimates according to the data of bases 
on hits, which is the only true criterion of bat- 
ting. It appears, however, that the statement 


sent into Mr. Queen was made up solely on 
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the basis of the unreliable data of outs and 
runs, which experience has shown to be next 
to worthless as a criterion of a player’s skill in 
batting. But though the majority of the clubs 
which competed for the championship can 
readily present the data of bases on hits, and 
also an analysis of each player’s skill in field- 
ing, the estimate involving the least trouble 
was selected, and the prizes were awarded on 
the averages of outs and runs, thus throwing 
out of the catalogue every member of the nines 
of the Atlantic, Mutual, Eckford Clubs, Union 
of Lansingburg, and the Union of Morrisania, 
with one solitary exception in favor of the lat- 
ter club. It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. 
Queen’s efforts to establish a standard reward 
for the most skilful play of the season have 
been nullified by the utter unreliability of the 
basis of the estimates on which the prizes 
have been awarded; and the present owners 
of the medals, instead of having just cause to 
be proud of wearing them, will find it prefer- 
able to lay them aside in their desks, rather 
than, by any public display of their prizes, 
make themselves the subjects of ridicule at the 
hands of their companions. 

“The nine ‘champion players of America,’ 
according to the award of the Clipper prizes, 
are Messrs. Radcliffe, McBride, Fisler, Reach, 
and Sensenderfer, of the Athletic Club, of 
Philadelphia; Messrs. Hatfield, Waterman, 
and Johnson, of the Cincinnati Club; and 
George Wright, of the Union Club of Mor- 
risania. Certainly not more than six of these 
are justly entitled to the palm of superiority 
awarded, if as many. To assert that Water- 
man is the best third base player in the coun- 
try, or Johnson the best right fielder, or Sen- 
senderfer the best centre fielder, while such 
players as Smith, Ferguson, Crane, Austin, 
Eggler, Cuthbert, M. King, and a number of 
others who could be named, are in the field as 
rivals for the honors, is nonsense. But even 
in accordance with the data on which the 
prizes are awarded, the award is incorrect. 
For instance, Johnson is given a prize for an 
average of four runs with nine over; whereas 
Cuthbert, Schafer, and Wilkins all exceed this 
average; and.Cuthbert, moreover, excels Sen- 
senderfer in his average of runs. Grant, too, 
of the Cincinnati Club, not only exceeds 
Johnson in his average of runs, but also Sen- 
senderfer. Start and Pierce's average of runs, 
and also that of Goldie, exceeds that of John- 
son; Start’s exceeding that of five of the nine 
to whom prizes have been awarded. In fact, 
we cannot perceive on what basis these prizes 
have been so unsatisfactorily awarded.” 
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Cross-worp ENIGMA. 
134. My first is in hour, but not in day; 
My second is in work, but not in play; 
My third is in man, but not in boy; 
My foyrth is in women, but not in toy; 
My fifth is in horse, but not in mare; 
My sixth is in colt, but not in hare; 
My whole is what everybody should be. 

Rip VAN WINKLE 














135. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
ANSWERS. 


101. (Knee) v (E) (rope n) (tea) (her =r) 
(door) (two) (ace) (maul) (vice) (L) e (stag) 
(reat) (one) (E n tea er in two) (eye) (tea) — 
Never open the door to a small vice, lest 
a great one enter into it. 102. Pine-apple. 
103. Walnut. 104. Strawberry. 105. Dande- 
lion. 106. Let us have peace. 107. Bombay. 
108. Conscientiousness. 109. Parapet. 110. 
Shakespeare. 111. Whittier. 112. Dante. 113. 
Longfellow. 114. Johnson. 115. More. 116. 
Hood. 117. Car-p. 118. Pan-g. 119. Stag-e. ; 
120. Sea-l. 121. Tun-e. 122. Addison. 123. QiuRty BURLY 
Shenandoah. 124. Danube. 125. Edisto. 126. 
Tagus. 127. Tornea. ENIGMA. 


137. It is composed of 19 letters. The 7, 3, 
g isa tool. The 6, 13 is a preposition.. The 
14, 15, 5, 18, 17 is strange. ‘The 1 is a per- 
sonal pronoun. The 2, 12, 19 is a fish. The 
10, 11, 16 is cold. The 8, 4 is a neuter verb. 
The whole is a general’s report of a battle. 
S. H. E. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 

138. Mad master. 139. Ensue. 140. Darn 
plot. 141. Tribe. 142. Nor gab. 143. Rise. 
144. In grade. 145. Real wade. 146. Philip 
had ale. 147. I name. HAvuTBoyY. 


128. * Rebus. 


CHARADE. 


148. My first is ready money; my second is 
part of the head; my whole is a person who 
deals in my first. Essex. 


A LETTER REBus. 


149. We 50 50 500 is 500 500 
1ooe E E. 
Watt PuTNAM. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 
150. What city runs deep? 151. What city 
is a mineral? 152. What fish is a strait? 153. 
TRANSPOSITIONS OF ANIMALS. What country is a kind of leather? 154. A 
129. Cut an atom. 130. Rob a pearl. 131. | preposition and a goddess make what state? 
A lone pet. 132. Reno’s choir. 133. O, to | 155. A warlike woman is what river? 
pump a ship! HERBERT. TEMPEST. 
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OR convenience’ sake we shall not pub- 

lish any more changes of noms de plume. 
— W. W. & T. T. should send the stamps to 
the publishers, and they will immediately for- 
ward the numbers. — We remember with much 
pleasure that evening at the Delavan House. 
Will Dudley’s rebus is accepted. — Tempest, 
please pardon our indefinite form of speech. 
We find the geographical questions you sent 
on the 12th ult. have been published. The 
“inverted pyramid” in No. 103 should have 
been credited to you. 

Dictator and N. O. Thing prefer a charge 
agaiust E. State. They say he does not abide 
by the golden rule. — Glad to hear from Harry 
Hastings again. Most of his rebuses have 
been published. — Horace Hammond forgot 
to send answer to charade. — Ted is very wel- 
come. We are much pleased to know that he 
appreciates our efforts so highly. The subjects 
of the transpositions have been used before, 
however. — Handy Andy and Humpty Dumpty 
sent a full list of answers. 

Ed. A. G., we do not like to advertise a book 
without first having seen it. — Galba, for rea- 
sons before stated, General Grant will not 
hereafter be admitted to the head work col- 
umns. — Gloriolus, transposing means using 
the same letters in any way. Spelling back- 
wards is reversion. — Some of Willie Spear’s 
puzzles are too old for our young readers. — 
Harry St. Clair, Box 10, Williamsburg, N. Y., 
has published a book called ‘‘ Off-Hand Shots 
by various Authors. Comprising the most 
fearfully side-splitting Jokes ever perpetrated 
in a civilized nation. Price ro cents.” It isa 
very remarkable book for a small one. The 
dedication quite astonished us. 

Cupid should also have sent real name. — 
The members of the Rover Boat Club, now 
that the season for aquatic sports is over, 
would like to correspond with any other club, 
or individuals, upon boating and other topics; 
and they give the pleasant assurance that ev- 
ery letter they receive shall be faithfully an- 
swered. Address Harry Percy, Sec’y R. B.C., 
New York P.O. Harry relates an amusing 
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incident that occurred at their private theatri- 
cals. The curtain being pulled up at the 
wrong time, revealed a scene, not on the ‘pro- 
gramme, of one Rover blacking his face with 
burnt. cork, another practising with an Indian 
club, and another putting on his boots. This 
reminds us of.an ancient country school ex- 
hibition, in which an amusing feature of the 
entertainment consisted in gigantic shadows 
thrown upon the ceiling overhead, from the 
dressing-room, by unconscious young actors 
in all stages of a hasty toilet. 

Wolf, we have a correspondent called Osce- 
ola. — Zephyr, you will see that the characters 
are the same. — Kitty Clyde, we do not publish 
the addresses of Our Girls in the Magazine; 
but if they are desirous of corresponding with 
other girls, and if they send a stamp, and we 
can find their true names on our subscription 
list, we will write them, and send a list of 
other girls who will correspond with them. — 
Buck, get five subscribers, and you will be our 
honored nephew. — Alert anxiously inquires 
if steam propellers were used in the old Gre- 
cian navy. He says he has been led to believe 
they were, from reading, ‘‘ When Greeks joined 
Greeks then came the tug of war.” 

Cliff Clipper sagely admonishes Our Boys 
and Girls to discard the use of the old-fash- 
ioned “ N. B.” in designating particular post- 
scripts, and substitute ‘* W. B.,” as being more 
to the point, since that is usually the end of, 
their manuscripts. — Revere sends greeting to 
his Great Uncle Quiz! He is interested in 
stamps, and wishes correspondents on the 
subject. Address Revere, 317 Gold Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.— Hautboy and Tempest have 
put their heads together and produced the fol- 
lowing goax: ‘* Why is the Academy Ship like 
a Geography? Because it contains Mapps. 
Spell a sort of poem of five letters with three. 
LEG (elegy). Spell a kind of statue of six 
letters with three: F I G (effigy).” The hid- 
den words are very good. 

AccEPTED. — Rebuses — C. O. W. Cumber 
Hautboy, Tempest. : 

DeEcLINED. — Wrobenson Kruso, Amos Kee- 
ter, Old Man, Monsieur, P. Coam, Schola, 
Wolf, Zephyr, Kitty Clyde, Fox, Buck. 

Wish CorRESPONDENTS. — P. C. C., Box 
111, Albion, N. ¥.; Gates Willard (on stamps), 
2 Varick Place, New York City, N. Y.; F. M. 
Lindsley (a Grant boy), Box 123, Batavia, O.; 
Schola Navalis (care Skiff), No. 70 Ontario 
Street, Cleveland, O.; Charles Bliss, Albion, 
Orleans County, N. Y.; On Time, Box 288, 
‘Batavia, N. Y.; Main Truck, Drawer 38, Mar- 
quette, L. S., Mich. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








FOLLIES. 


CIENCE has indeed had its five follies, but 

ignorance has had its seventy times seven, 
and more. Huc, a French missionary, who 
travelled in Tartary some twenty years ago, 
describes several religious exercises practised 
by the Buddhists in that country. In one of 
these the devotee goes round a convent, pros- 
trating himself at every step. He is bound to 
include all the neighboring buildings in his 
prostrations; and when these buildings are of 
great extent, a whole day is hardly sufficient 
time to make the tour with the necessary ex- 
ercises. For at every step the body must be 
extended its whole length, and the forehead 
must touch the ground, while the arms are 
stretched out in front and the hands joined. 
Sometimes the worshipper carries an enor- 
mous load of books on his back; and When 
he has finished his tour, he is considered to 


have the same merit as if he had recited all 


the prayers contained in the books he has 
carried. Others; who find this kind of devo- 
tion too fatiguiig, walk round the convent 
whirling a praying mill, or turning prayer, 
as the natives call it. Often these turning 
prayers are fixed in the bed of a running 
stream, and, being kept in motion by the wa- 
ter, go on praying night and day for the ben- 
efit of those who placed them there. 

Many of the religious notions among Chris- 
tians of the middle ages were hardly less ab- 
surd than this of the praying mills. 

There were, at one time, men termed s?y- 
lites, or Pillar saints, who laid claim to great 
sanctity. These men stood on the tops of 
stone pillars for years; and the degree of sanc- 
tity was estimated by the height of the pillar 
and the number of years passed upon it. 

One Simeon, a native of Syria, was the first 
of these saints. He began on a pillar of nine 
feet in height; and having passed thirty-seven 
years on pillars of various heights, died on one 
of forty cubits. A later saint of the same 
mame passed sixty-eight years in the same 
manner. 

Another folly of the middle ages was the 
curious valuation of stripes. Not only did thé 
monks flog one another, as a means of ob- 





taining the favor of Heaven, but there was a 
definite value attached to stripes. It had been 
determined that thirty psalms, sung with the 
accompaniment of one hundred stripes to each 
psalm, — that is to say, three thousand stripes, 
— were a set-off for one year of purgatory. 

St. Dominic, as a legend relates, ordinarily 
tasked himself thirty thousand lashes a day 
with psalms in proportion, which would en- 
able him to redeem thirty-six and a half cen- 
turies of purgatory a year. 

As none of these good works were lost, what 
the saint did not need for himself were re- 
served for the benefit of others. 

We are not told how St. Dominic contrived 
to sing psalms and count the stripes at the 
same time. . 


“THE YOUNG ENGINEER.” 


5 Yay BADGER, thirteen years of age, 
runs a steam engine in the town of 
Quincy, Mass. He has the entire charge of 
the machine; and when anything is the mat- 
ter with it, he is competent to remedy the 
difficulty. His father is a very ingenious me- 
chanic and engineer, and the boy seems to 
inherit a taste for machinery, which he thus 
early turns to practical account. He receives 
a salary of fifty dollars a month for ‘his ser- 
vices, and, considering their value, they are 
regarded as cheap at this price. We are in- 
formed that Willie Badger regularly receives 
Our Boys anp GirRt~s; and it has been sug- 
gested by a person of excellent judgment that 
Willie does not consider the leading incidents 
of the continued story as at all ‘‘ improbable.” 


THE BIG TROUT. 


E stop the press to announce the arrival 

of the monster trout, the largest ever 
caught in this country, so far as the piscatory 
experts have any information on the subject. 
He is forty-one and a half inches long and 
twenty-four and a quarter inches girt. He 
was caught in Grand Lake, between Maine 
and New Brunswick, and was presented to 
Otiver Optic by Dr. A. C. HAMLIN, of Ban- 
gor. We shall give a full description of the 
monster in a future number. 


———_. 


—— One bright winter’s morning, after a 
storm, a little girl, on seeing the frozen rain- 
drops scattered over the trees, exclaimed, ‘“ O, 
mamma, come quick! The angels have sent 
us bushels of diamonds!” 





